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Annual Meeting of Voting Members 


The Annual Meeting of the Voting Members of the American 
Society for Psychical Research, Inc., was held on January 27, 1959, 
at the Rooms of the Society. The President, Dr. George H. Hyslop, 
presided at the meeting. Voting Members also present were Mr. 
Richard DuBois, Mr. Edward B. Ganser, Mrs. Lea Hudson, Miss 
Beatrice F. Hyslop, Mr. Gerald L. Kaufman, Miss Frances Kish, Mr. 
Carlton M. Sherwood, Mr. Gavin P. Spofford, and Mr. Arthur C. 
Twitchell, Jr. 


The following Trustees of the Society whose terms of office had 
expired were re-elected for another term of three years: Mr. Richard 
DuBois, Dr. George H. Hyslop, Dr. Robert W. Laidlaw, Professor 
Gardner Murphy, and Dr. Montague Ullman. 
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Also on January 27th the Board of Trustees re-elected the fol- 
lowing officers of the Society to serve for the year 1959: President, 
Dr. George H. Hyslop; First Vice-President, Professor Gardner 
Murphy ; Second Vice-President, Professor C. J. Ducasse; Treasurer, 
Mr. Gavin P. Spofford; Secretary, Mrs. E. W. Allison. Mr. Richard 
DuBois was elected Assistant Treasurer and Mrs. L. A. Dale was 
elected Assistant Secretary. 


Committees for 1959 


The President has appointed the Chairmen of Standing Com- 
mittees to serve for the year 1959 with power to select the other 
members of their respective committees. 


Research Committee: Professor Gardner Murphy, Chairman; Mrs. 
E. W. Allison, Mrs. L. A. Dale, Professor C. J. Ducasse, Dr. Jan 
Ehrenwald, Dr. Jule Eisenbud, Dr. S. David Kahn, Dr. E. J. Kempf, 
Dr. R. A. McConnell, Dr. Montague Ullman, and Dr. J. L. Woodruff. 


Finance Committee: Mr. Gavin P. Spofford, Chairman; Mr. Gerald 
L. Kaufman, Mr. Benson B. Sloan, Mr. Arthur C. Twitchell, Jr., 
and Mr. Harold W. Updike. 


Publications Committee: Mrs. E. W. Allison, Chairman; Mrs. L. 
A. Dale, Professor C. J. Ducasse, Dr. R. A. McConnell, Mrs. E. de 
P. Matthews, Professor Gardner Murphy, Dr. J. B. Rhine, and Dr. 
Gertrude R. Schmeidler. 





MRS. EDWARD W. ALLISON 
In Memoriam 


Just as this issue of the JouRNAL was about to go to 
press we learned, with deep regret, of the death of 
Mrs. E. W. Allison, on March 25, in her apartment at 
the Hotel Beverly in New York City. The July issue will 
contain an Obituary and a number of memorial tributes 
to Mrs. Allison in honor of her many years of invaluable 
service to the Society as a Trustee, Honorary Secretary, 
and Chairman of the Publications Committee. 























A Comparison of India and the West 
in Viewpoints Regarding Psychical Phenomena’ 
GARDNER MurPHY 


Most of the phenomena of psychical research appear to be widely 
known, perhaps appearing in all human cultures. Whether one deals 
with aboriginals or with the ancient civilizations of the Far East or 
of the Mediterranean world, one finds reports of telepathy, clairvoy- 
ance, precognition; one finds trance or trance-like phenomena, mo- 
ments of apparent contact with an invisible order; communications 
which purport to come from the deceased or from non-human in- 
telligences. Psychical phenomena are not the invention of any one 
cultural group, nor are there any reasons to believe that the basic 
phenomena are intimately dependent upon the structure of any 
special kind of human society. 

There are, nevertheless, certain very broad differences in accent 
or emphasis. Certain types of cultural emphasis may be given to 
phenomena in one part of the world, which is lacking in another 
part, or certain phenomena like levitation or stigmatization, for 
example, may become prominent in one historical period and fade 
out or lose their importance in another era. I thought you might be 
interested to think with me this evening about some broad differences 
between India and the West. Actually, I do not know very much 
about India, having been there for only two brief trips, and being a 
good deal more familiar with Indian points of view than I am with 
the actual phenomena which are to be seen there. To lay my creden- 
tials honestly before you, I would remark that my wife and I visited 
India from August to January, 1950-51, in the service of UNESCO, 
with the main emphasis on setting up UNESCO research teams of 
Indian psychologists and social scientists, studying the tensions and 
hostilities between the various religious and ethnic groups — for 
example, the Hindu-Moslem tension and the caste tension. The Para- 
psychology Foundation made it possible for me to go back to India 
briefly in November-December, 1955, for a quick survey of universi- 
ties and individuals that might be interested in doing modern para- 
psychological research. I met a large number of the ablest psychologists 
in India, and was fortunate enough to get three of them started on 
parapsychological investigations. I also talked informally on both 
trips to India with a considerable number of philosophers, sociologists, 
anthropologists, literary men, and others who had some interest in 
this field. I am neither an expert on India nor in psychical phenomena 
in any special portion of the world. 





1 This paper was delivered by Professor Murphy at a Meeting of the Society 
on December 8, 1958. 
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Nevertheless, there are some landmarks so clear, I believe, that 
they can be defined without risk of gross distortion. The first broad 
issue that I would like to stress, from the Indian point of view, is the 
naturalness of psychical phenomena in contrast to the feeling among 
ourselves that these phenomena are strange or discordant with the 
common-sense view of the world. Let us look at this matter his- 
torically for a moment. 


In contrast to the many breaks, rifts, and discontinuities in western 
culture, related to paroxysms of military and economic upheavals 
known through the political expression of dynastic and state con- 
flicts eventuating in modern nationalism, India represents a relatively 
unbroken cultural tradition. We have learned a good deal about this 
in recent years. We used to believe, up to a few decades ago, that the 
so-called Aryan peoples from the great plains northwest of India, the 
makers of the beautiful Rig-Vedic hymns; and the organizers of the 
first literary civilization of India, were in some deep sense the 
bringers of civilization to the Indian peninsula. Modern investigations 
such as those at Mohenjodaro, in what is now West Pakistan, to- 
gether with much archaeological work, have shown clearly that civil- 
ization flourished at least as early as 3000 B.C., the period of the 
early Pyramids in Egypt and the period of the Minoan and Mesopo- 
tamian civilizations; that the bold and vigorous religious outlook of 
the Rig-Vedic peoples underwent a transformation as the more seri- 
ous and reflective trends in the indigenous Indian civilization were 
encountered ; and that Indian philosophy did not suddenly leap into 
existence because the warriors settled down to become thinkers 
rather than fighters, but because the habit of thinking deeply had 
long been engrained. 


This habit of thinking had led and continued to lead more and 
more into the conception of the profound and ever-changing expres- 
sions of one eternal reality, which is far deeper than that of an in- 
dividual personality, whether God or man. Thoughtful man may 
discover deep in his own being the nature of his own unchanging 
essence, ultimately one with the unchanging essence of the Atman, 
of the world spirit. An intricate and beautiful psychology and 
physiology develop in the very midst of the great epic poem, the 
“Mahabharata,” in which appears the priceless little gem of the Gita, 
the dialogue of the warrior and the divine charioteer, which deals 
with the ultimate meanings of life and death, the ultimate changeless- 
ness of all that is real. Upon this reflective and searching period 
followed the great systematization of the Upanishads and the many 
psychological systems, some of them materialistic and hedonistic, 
some of them dualistic, opposing mind and body, some of them pan- 
theistic, which, with their many branches and collaterals, we speak 
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of as Indian philosophy. In the midst of all this, too, occurred the 
various techniques for mental and bodily development, such as the 
yogic disciplines, which purport to lead men into the self-control and 
the serenity of a self-awareness unruffled by strivings and frustra- 
tions. The character and the power of Gautama Buddha carried 
some of these conceptions, some of these modes of seeking serenity, 
into religious forms so new that the priesthood felt threatened, and, 
in fact, the movement broke out of the chrysalis of Hinduism and 


became the dominant religious system of much of southeast and east 
Asia. 


You will note in all this that I have said but very little about the 
paranormal. One reason is that the paranormal is taken for granted, 
as an incidental expression of spiritual reality. It would be in better 
perspective, however, to say flatly that the paranormal never seemed 
very important within the Indian frame of reference. It appeared like 
a trivial evanescent expression of realities far too deep to be much 
affected by reports of telepathy, clairvoyance, precognition, suspended 
animation, etc. The paranormal was not denied; it was incidental. 
Often, moreover, it was regarded as not helpful to the spiritual 
seeker. One finds constantly among the modern philosophers and in 
the adepts in the discipline of yoga, that telepathic and related 
phenomena are reported as occurring, but are disparaged as unim- 
portant and indeed as temptations if taken seriously. They lead away 
from the achievement of the highest spiritual reality. They are real, 
but must not be cultivated, reverenced, or specially stressed by re- 
search. 


Is there an exception to be found in extraordinary forms of self- 
control, such as the reputed cessation of heartbeat or respiration in 
the case of the yogi, or indeed, their immunity to fire and other types 
of body injury, and perhaps especially suspended animation? I think 
I would agree that such feats as these, especially the last, are often 
regarded as having a spiritual value. It is in this spiritual domain also, 
that research in the modern sense, seems to have made a little head- 
way. Several Indian studies of immunity to physical injury have been 
made. Some of you have seen the various reports on the fire-walker 
Kuda Bux, who was studied when in England in 1935 by a group 
which included some members of the S.P.R., and a rather strong 
case was made for the capacity of this man to walk over very hot 
coals for a distance of several yards without incurring injury to his 
feet.2 My friend, Professor C. T. K. Chari of the Madras Christian 
College, was one whom I succeeded in interesting in launching some 
investigations of the “fire-walk.” Finally, perhaps I should mention 


2 Price, Harry, “A Report on Two Experimental Fire-Walks,” Bulletin IT, 
University of London Council for Psychical Investigation, 1936. 
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transmigration, reported of course in many lands and at many times, 
but in view of widespread transmigration beliefs in India, reported 
rather frequently and supported by the same types of evidence that 
we know in our own tradition. Some of you will remember the case 
of the “Watseka Wonder’? in this country, and there have been 
similar cases in rather considerable number from India. Here is a 
case where the factor of cultural emphasis is outstanding. I must 
reluctantly add that so far as I know, there have been no really rigid 
and adequate studies of any phenomena of psychical research in India, 
although at least three excellent Indian psychologists are now be- 
ginning to launch such investigations. 


Before I conclude, however, what I wanted to say about India, I 
would stress the fact that much is included in the “psychical” in 
India, which would not be included under that heading among our- 
selves, for the very reason that a sharp break between the natural and 
the supernatural is often taken for granted in the West, and is not 
at all familiar in India. When I was told, for example, that I would 
gain a great deal by going a long way to see a man whose face was 
utterly transformed into a beatific expression, as a result of the holi- 
ness of his character, my Indian friend could not understand why this 
was not exactly what I wanted. For us, however, the attempt will 
always be to subsume any unusual phenomena under the familiar 
categories of science, including those used in biology and psychology, 
which are essentially naturalistic. The man’s face, under these con- 
ditions, could never achieve, no matter how benign or beatific, the 
quality which we would call paranormal. The man would have to 
exemplify precognition or psychokinesis, or something that breaks 
sharply with our conception of a natural order, before we would call 
this a fit topic for psychical research. Here is where India and the 
West diverge. 

To turn now to our Mediterranean background, I would like to 
suggest that the sharpness of the antithesis between the natural and 
the supernatural order appears in Homer and in the Greek trage- 
dians, and is magnificently spelled out in E. R. Dodds’ The Greeks 
and the Irrational. Thus, Heracles, who has incurred the wrath of 
the gods, returns to his home after a long voyage, eager to find his 
wife and children. By an extraordinary tour de force, literally a deus 
ex machina, Heracles is overwhelmed with madness and proceeds to 
destroy his entire family. The real, or normal Heracles could not have 
done this. It is because a divine agency has intervened. In the same 
way, all through the Homeric poems and through the world of Greek 


3 Myers, F. W. H., Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death, 
Longmans, Green, and Co., London, 1903. Vol. I, pp. 360-368. 
4 University of California Press, Berkeley, 1951. 
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tragedy, the natural order is being constantly bowled over or inter- 
fered with by a supernatural or a demonic order. When Christianity 
taught the sharp separation of soul and body, it built upon a struc- 
ture already familiar in the medieval world, and of course the theolo- 
gians like Augustine and Aquinas sharpened and rationalized the 
basic dualism of mind and body. This is beautifully clear in the six- 
teenth century, in which Ludwig Lavater wrote his beautiful book, 
Ghosts and Spirits Walking by Night,> a book which William Shake- 
speare evidently read, and upon which he draws in his rich and beau- 
tiful ghost material, as seen for example in Hamlet and Macbeth. 
Mind-body dualism was of course given a modern philosophical form 
by Descartes, and has been taken for granted as much by Protestant 
as by Catholic theology. 


Nevertheless, western Christianity underwent a profound revulsion 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, especially in the per- 
iod called the “Enlightenment,” in which it became natural to think of 
the universe as all made of one texture, a texture understood in 
terms of the growing sciences of physics and chemistry. When 
Lamettrie wrote L’Homme Machine® and compared the life process 
with the process of fire by which things are constantly interchanged, 
as they are in a flame, he is speaking of the way in which a material 
substance may transform itself, yet always remain material substance. 
From this point of view, people might still cling to Christianity, and 
might still believe fervently in the reality of a soul independent of 
the body, but might tend more and more to pooh-pooh, to scoff, at 
phenomena which seem to portend a non-material type of existence 
here and now. The phenomena of telepathy, clairvoyance, precogni- 
tion, psychokinesis, became harder and harder for modern-thinking 
men and women to accept. When Benjamin Franklin was appointed 
on a committee to study the cures reported by Anton Mesmer, he 
agreed with the other referees that the cures were due to imagina- 
tion rather than animal magnetism. Western science began to stand 
in stark opposition to the western religious tradition, and psychical 
research was born of the conflict. 


It was after the Hydesville rappings in the 40s of the last century 
and the rise of modern spiritualism that serious investigation of the 
alleged paranormal began to be demanded. It was in the ’60s and ’70s 
that British scholars, philosophers, and scientists moved towards the 
ultimate establishment in London, in 1882, of a Society for Psychical 





5 First edition, in Latin, Geneva, Switzerland, 1570. A modern edition, under 
the title Of Ghostes and Spirites Walking by Nyght, edited by J. Dover Wil- 
son, was printed in 1929 for the Shakespeare Association by the Oxford 
University Press, England. 

6 Man a Machine, Eng. trans., 1750, London. 
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Research. Psychical research dealt precisely with those things which 
in India would have been regarded as either self-evident or trivial, 
but which in Britain were, on the one hand a challenge to science, 
on the other hand a challenge to the smug Christianity which said 
that miracles might once have happened long ago but that no thought- 
ful modern person believes in events which challenge the simplicity 
and universality of a materialistic world view. 

I have spoken in terms of “east is east, and west is west.” Is there 
no interchange? Well, of course there was much importation of 
Indian ideas into western Europe in the last century, notably by stu- 
dents of comparative religion. You will recall the struggles of the 
West to understand, and to interpret Indian philosophy in recent 
decades. You will also bear in mind that western-trained Indians 
have for more than a century been thoroughly familiar with the dawn- 
ing scientific awareness of the West, and have often become skeptical 
of their own Indian tradition. The two-way flow, though it is still 
only a trickle, is definitely beginning to move. 


What do I personally believe myself, as to the kind of communica- 
tion which may result from this interchange? First, I very firmly 
believe from what I’ve seen in India, that well-trained experimental 
psychologists are going to begin to do good research which will meet 
the experimental and statistical standards, and that modern studies 
of spontaneous cases, of mediumship, of levitation, and so on, will 
ultimately be as good in the East as they are in the West. Granted 
that this will take some time, and that our own standards are still 
not high enough to enable us to teach the Indians a great deal about 
how to elevate their own. Still, there is much that each group can 
learn from the other, and I think that ultimately psychical research 
will become one enterprise over the face of the earth. 


Secondly, what do I really believe about this question whether 
the cultivation of one’s own deepest awareness, one’s own sense of 
oneness with the universe, may mean in terms of proneness to para- 
normal phenomena? Well, I can tell you a couple of experiences that 
influenced me a good deal thirty to forty years ago, and which have 
left indelible marks upon me. When I visited old Mr. Foss, physical 
medium whom William James used to visit in Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. Foss said that the experience of mediumship was a 
transforming experience in which everything looked different. He 
looked out, for example, at “this old rusty hayrick” to which he 
pointed, and it would become beautiful. It was transformed; took on 
meaning. Here was a mystical experience not utterly unrelated to 
his capacity to function as a medium. When I talked to the Polish 
engineer, Ossowiecki, about his ability to look within sealed tubes 
and read hidden messages, he said, “I concentrate, and then in those 
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moments” — here his face was bright with animation — “I become 
a Christian.” Whatever these surface expressions may mean, I believe 
there was a deep resonance somewhere between the paranormal gift 
and the capacity for a level of self-discovery which is seldom attained. 
While recognizing in general my bias as a Western rather than an 
Indian observer, I believe there is, nevertheless, a very genuine point 
of contact between this kind of self-realization and the capacity for 
paranormal experience or performance. I do not know the basis for 
all this. Maybe depersonalization or a loss of one’s self in what Dr. 
R. Maurice Bucke’ called “cosmic consciousness” is the answer. 
Maybe some kind of freedom from the oppressive responsibility for 
little petty, immediate tasks opens two sluiceways, one to the para- 
normal, the other to the cosmically significant. Maybe the cases are 
so few that they are accidental, and we must admit that there are 
many who have the cosmic experience without the paranormal, and 
vice versa. I throw these out as questions which will have to be 
investigated in a serious way before we know what the real possibili- 
ties of give and take between eastern and western approaches may be. 
I will conclude, though, with a quotation from Dr. Harold Kelman, 
a New York psychoanalyst who looks for a time when there will be 
a comprehensive science using both Eastern and Western approaches, 
both yoga and psychoanalysis: “The emergence of and interest in 
Existentialism, the work of Buber and Zen, to me are evidence that 
Western man is aware his philosophic roots are inadequate. I feel 
these interests are a current phenomenon of the West and a phase 
on the way toward something different which will unify the contri- 
butions of East and West in ways heretofore not existent or envis- 
aged,’’8 


The Menninger Foundation 
Topeka, Kansas 


7 Cosmic Consciousness, E. P. Dutton and Company, New York, 1901. 


8From a paper entitled “Psychoanalytic Thought and Eastern Wisdom,” 
read by Dr. Kelman at a meeting of the Academy of Psychoanalysis on De- 
cember 6, 1958. 











On the Occurrence of Telepathic Dreams’ 
Montacue Uttman, M.D. 


Some time ago the Editor of the Journat was kind enough to call 
my attention to an article on autoscopy? (seeing one’s double) and at 
the same time made the gentle suggestion that perhaps a comment 
might be in order inasmuch as the subject held considerable interest 
for readers of the JourNAL. I agreed with her and volunteered a 
written communication. Under the pressure of other events, however, 
[ did nothing further until a recent reminder of the approaching dead- 
line. My first task, of course, was to read the article. After doing so, 
I arrived at two conclusions. The first was that the article was indeed 
a very valuable addition to the literature on the subject. The author 
undertook an extensive and scholarly review covering a number of 
related phenomena as well as presenting seven cases of autoscopy 
from his own practice. After considering some of the prevailing 
explanatory accounts, the author then sketched his own theoretical 
approach to the subject. The second conclusion I arrived at was that 
the article itself was in the form of such a concise summary that the 
most constructive comment I could make would be to call it to the 
attention of interested readers and recommend its perusal. Once my 
thoughts had taken this turn, I had of course to face the fact that I 
had volunteered a written communication, and that this comment was 
expected to be forthcoming by a certain date. 


I have engaged the reader in this lengthy introduction for a very 
definite reason. It is precisely this type of developing situation in my 
own life that has in the past seemed to provide the impetus for one or 
more of my patients to start off on a road that ultimately leads to the 
production of a telepathic dream. Something in the patient appears 
to respond to the developing “parapsychological vacuum.” I have 
been in this kind of a “spot” on numerous occasions in the past, 
although the situation generally involved deadlines for oral rather 
than written communications. They usually came about in connection 
with the meetings of the Medical Section of this Society, the history 
of which I might briefly review as it has some pertinence to the 
material I am about to present. 


The Medical Section was formed nearly eleven years ago. It was 
composed of a small but enthusiastic group of psychoanalysts and 
psychiatrists who met regularly on a monthly basis to report and dis- 
cuss their findings. Because the group was small in number, each of 


1 This paper was delivered by Dr. Ullman at a Meeting of the Society on 
February 18, 1959. 

2“Autoscopic Phenomena,” by N. Lukianowicz, M.D., A.M.A. Archives of 
Neurology and Psychiatry, Vol. 80, August, 1958, pp. 199-220. 
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us had several opportunities to present and discuss his own experiences 
before his colleagues. Initially we met in the private office of one of 
the members, but later on the meetings were held in the rooms of the 
Society. It soon became apparent that on each such occasion the yield 
of telepathic material from my patients increased in the period imme- 
diately preceding preparations for such presentations on my part, an 
observation also noted by several of the others participating in the 
meetings of the Section. At the time the meetings began, I was a 
student at one of the psychoanalytic schools. Whenever it was my 
turn to present, there were always several days of anticipatory anxiety. 
The neophyte in psychiatry is at the disadvantage of having to appear 
“well-analyzed” long before he may have in fact arrived at this point. 
Contributory to my tension was the further circumstance that the 
other participants at the meetings were a bit more seasoned than I. 

There is one further observation of interest to which I wish to call 
attention. I have noted and often remarked to my colleagues that 
coincidental with the gradual cessation of the regular and active pro- 
gram of the Medical Section there was a corresponding decrease in 
the yield of telepathic dreams’? from my patients. From time to time 
they reported dreams which aroused some interest, but they never 
quite reached the “Eureka’”’* stage. 

The foregoing describes a constellation of circumstances relating to 
the person of the analyst that I have come to regard as predisposing 
to the occurrence of telepathic dreams in the therapeutic setting. 
Always present, although in varying proportions, are interest, need, 
and anxiety. 

Interest: I think it would be more correct to speak here of a change 
in the gradient of one’s interest in the general field of parapsychology. 
The stimulation of the give-and-take at the Medical Section meetings 
and the excitement and novelty of this kind of shared experience all 
served to dramatically sharpen the interest level of each of us. There 
was no dearth of material and we even began to note the interweaving 
and spread of some of our joint experience into our individual experi- 
ence with patients, an example of what Dr. Jan Ehrenwald has re- 
ferred to as “telepathic contagion.” 

Need: Undoubtedly some instances of telepathic dreaming occur in 
patients when no clear-cut need on the analyst’s part is discernible. 
This factor is included, however, because of the highly consistent and 


3T am using the term “telepathic dreams” rather than the more accurate 
but more cumbersome designation “presumptively telepathic . . .” These are 
dreams expressing awareness of events of a non-inferential nature, not avail- 
able to the patient through any known sensory means of communication. 

4Dr. Jule Eisenbud at one of the Medical Section meetings suggested with 
characteristic wit that the “Eureka” feeling in response to witnessing telepathic 
material was often a more reliable guide to validity than more objective and 
less personal criteria. 
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strikingly interesting correlations between the occurrence of the specific 
need on the therapist’s part for telepathic dreams from his patients 
and their sudden appearance upon the scene. This need arises out of a 
context that has no basic connection with the patient, but one that is 
rooted in the differing personal motives of the therapist in connection 
with his own professional strivings and private life. 


Anxiety: (a) Anxiety may be acute and recognizable, or it may be 
experienced in a more diffuse manner as part of a generalized state of 
heightened tension. The degree of conscious awareness thus may vary 
considerably and may even be lacking at the very outset of a period 
of anxious expectation. The anxiety has its source in some aspect of 
the therapist’s life aside from the particular doctor-patient relation- 
ship in which the telepathic dream occurs. (b) Also to be included in 
this general heading are situations of “potential anxiety” for the 
therapist. These situations are always centrally connected with the 
specific doctor-patient relationship and may be defined as situations in 
which painful emotions would result if the content and tenor of the 
analyst’s thoughts were at that moment made known to the patient. 
This type of situation may come about in a variety of ways. The 
analyst may at times have thoughts that are prejudicial or inimical 
to the patient. Servadio® refers to this when he writes: “. . . the 
occurrence [of telepathy] is like a challenge to the analyst’s attempt 
to conceal, or to repress, something which might have appeared — 
or to a certain extent may have actually been — unfriendly to the 
patient.” Other situations of potential anxiety are those where the 
analytic situation threatens to expose problems in the therapist that 
parallel those of the patient that are under scrutiny. 


Inasmuch as the occurrence of a telepathic dream is an aspect of an 
interpersonal situation, a word is in order about the conditions for the 
occurrence of the telepathic dream as these relate to the patient. Here 
we are dealing with another set of variables, namely, the frequency 
and clarity of the telepathic communication from different patients. 
Any patient undergoing analysis, just as anyone else, may on occa- 
sion have a telepathic dream. There have been, however, in my experi- 
ence only a very small group who have appeared to be consistent 
“telepathic dreamers.” By this I simply mean that the ability to dream 
at this level seems to represent a more or less integral part of the 
fabric of the person’s contact with other people rather than merely 
an occasional and sporadic occurrence. As a group, these patients 
have a rather tenuous hold on reality and are possessed of what may 
be described as a borderline character structure. Effective emotional 
contact with their fellow human beings is seriously disturbed. Although 


5“Telepathy and Psychoanalysis,” by Emilio Servadio, JournaL A.S.P.R., 
Vol. 52, October, 1958, p. 129. 
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they may be highly articulate, what is lacking is the ability to engage 
other human beings at an effective level through the use of language. 
Contact is fragmented and greater reliance is placed on non-verbal 
forms of behavior. This is not to be construed as meaning that all 
patients who present telepathic dreams have this type of structure, 
but rather that those who present these dreams consistently and as 
an important aspect of their therapeutic experience have been found 
to have certain striking characterologic similarities. Their adaptive 
mechanisms include a heightened sensitivity and defensiveness, and 
a tremendous capacity to sense and react to any hostile scents emanat- 
ing from anywhere in their environment. As a corollary to this, and 
relating to the severe inhibitions of channels of effective aggression, 
the destructive potential of these patients is sharply focussed on the 
vulnerabilities and weaknesses of whatever human being assumes 
significance in their life at the moment. 


The conditions outlined as favoring the occurrence of telepathic 
dreaming may in each instance be experienced as prejudicial by the 
patient. In one way or another the patient may sense the interest, 
need, and tension of the analyst as in some way adversely influencing 
the relationship or as interfering with the maintenance of the analyst’s 
clear focus solely on the therapeutic situation. The occurrence of a 
telepathic dream under these circumstances constitutes a safe way 
of “needling” the therapist insofar as it both exposes the patient’s 
awareness of the therapist’s dereliction and at the same time does so 
in a way that leaves the therapist impotent to do anything about it 
unless he owns up to the manner in which his own preoccupations and 
concerns may at the moment obstruct the progress of the analysis. 


The following three dreams are presented to illustrate the conditions 
of interest, need, and anxiety as they have been described above: 


Dream #1. 


The dream to be discussed occurred at the time I was engrossed in 
the preparation of this paper under the circumstances noted in the 
opening paragraphs. The patient is an attractive 40 year old female 
teacher, unmarried, who had the dream on either Tuesday or Wednes- 
day morning, November 18 or 19, 1958. She reported it during her 
hour on Saturday, November 22nd. 


“You came as you are now. It was not in your office and not in 
your home. You were lying down on a bed or a couch next to me and 
then we started to work. It was quite nonchalant, as if this was 
normal procedure. You had a briefcase or a notebook. In the same 
room there was a square window looking out on trees and grass 
somewhere in the country. People started to close this up. I was 
surprised. I wanted the window to remain. You said that it was all 
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right, then I realized that it had to be closed. It would protect people 
or me from something. Then I saw you in the midst of a family which 
I think was mine. You were coming home and were going to change 
your shirt. You also showed me a kind of travelling bag — a duffle 
bag. It was old and I didn’t like it. There was more to the dream, but 
I forgot it.” 


When questioned about the latter part of the dream, the patient 
amplified it as follows: 


“You came home to change your shirt. There were family and rela- 
tives there and it had something to do with a trip. There was a feeling 
of slight dissatisfaction on my part. You showed me a bag. I said to 
myself — or to you, maybe — that it was no good. I have the feeling 
that this was some kind of test and that you were testing me. You 
didn’t really ask my opinion to know whether it was appropriate or 
not, but were asking my opinion as if you were testing me in some 
way.” 

When asked about the shirt she could not identify the symbolism 
specifically, but spoke generally about a boy friend of hers: “Maybe 
I want you to be as close as D. We belong to the same family. Maybe 
I want to scold you as I do D. No, I always have very positive feelings 
for you — feelings of gratitude and warm feelings.” 

She was asked about the travelling bag or duffle bag. To this she 
replied: “It was made out of leather. It was worn. Maybe it was 
imitation leather. It was an old, phony bag.” 


She was asked to describe it further. Gesturing, she then outlined 
a rectangular-shaped container. 


I want to focus now on the symbolism of the shirt and the duffle 
bag and the relationship of this symbolism to contemporary events in 
my own life. On occasion I have stayed overnight in my office rather 
than make the trip home,® particularly when I have had a good deal 
of work to do. To the best of my knowledge the patient did not know 
of this arrangement. At any rate, I had not stayed overnight at the 
office during the past six weeks. I had, however, at the beginning of 
the week arranged to stay over on Thursday and Friday nights 
(November 20th and 21st) in order to complete an extra heavy load 
of work commitments. Now this in itself was unusual in three respects : 
First, whenever I have stayed over, it has been on a Wednesday night ; 
second, it has been for one evening only; and third, my wife has gen- 
erally stayed over with me. On this occasion, however, I stayed over 
alone on two successive nights. I did not see patients on Friday, but 
spent the day perusing my file of telepathic dreams in anticipation 
of writing this paper. In preparation for this two-day stay, I of course 





6 My home is in the suburbs about 25 miles from my office in the city. 
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brought in a supply of shirts and underclothing. I had my regular 
briefcase filled to the brim with papers and notebooks, so for con- 
venience rather than appropriateness I selected an attaché case in 
which to pack the clothing. It was a very attractive leather case that 
a former patient of mine had given me a number of years ago. In the 
course of the two-day stay, I began packing my soiled linen into the 
attaché case. The thought did occur to me that here I was using this 
very smart receptacle as a laundry bag. I happened to notice that I 
had on a previous occasion left an extra shirt of mine in the office 
so that I began to feel rather well-prepared in regard to the number 
of shirts that I had at my disposal. There was another significant 
point relating to the shirt issue. I am usually careful about leaving a 
pair of pajamas in the office so that if I do stay over for the night 
they are at hand. However, I had not slept at the office in over a 
month and had forgotten that I had brought the last pair of pajamas 
home. Therefore, on that Thursday night I found myself without a 
pair. I slept in my shirt as the next best substitute and I repeated 
this procedure on Friday night. 


The correlations here that are of interest are the references to a 
shirt and the concern with a duffle bag which is really not a duffle 
bag, but made of leather and shaped more or less like an attaché case. 
There is also a disparagement of the bag which, if the telepathic 
hypothesis is correct, may be related to the origin of the bag, namely, 
a gift from a former patient who stood in much the same type of 
affectionate relationship with me. The correlations here are suggestive 
although by no means conclusive. They become somewhat more con- 
vincing when the dynamics are further explored. These have reference 
to the erotic elements in the transference relationship on the one hand, 
and on the other hand the occurrence of a dream in which the patient 
is both lying down on a couch with me as well as working with me at 
a time when I am contemplating spending two nights alone away from 
home.’ 


Dream #2. 


I would now like to go back a little over a decade to the occasion of 
my first presentation before the Medical Section and report on a 
dream a patient of mine had shortly before the occurrence of what at 
that time was a very important event in my life. The patient was a 
29 year old art historian, the mother of one child, who had entered 
treatment in October, 1947. She presented the following dream on 


7 This dream, as well as the next one, to be presented, appears to incorporate 
some precognitive elements. However, in view of the possibility that telepathy 
alone can account for all the data involved, I prefer to deal with them as 
telepathic rather than precognitive experiences. 
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Monday morning, April 26, 1948, which she had recalled on awaken- 
ing the previous morning: 


“Mr. E., who was some kind of an instructor, came to the house 
to demonstrate a new gadget. His gestures were very clear. There 
were people in our living room. It was a meeting or a social group. 
He went to the hall closet and took out a large wooden box. He 
lifted up the cover and took out a camera very slowly and deliberately. 
I was very conscious of him opening the closet door and of hoping 
that the closet would be neat so that I would not be embarrassed be- 
fore my friends. I was conscious of the people’s admiration of the box 
and the way the closet was kept. I said this was a box my husband 
had sent back from Germany. Then Mr. E. made his point by demon- 
stration. He looked through what seemed to be a stereopticon lens (a 
very special kind of lens) onto the street below. There was a factory 
or warehouse there and people were leaving to eat. They were white- 
collar workers rather than factory workers. The picture was black and 
white and unusual because it was three-dimensional. The lens could 
make you see things miles away that couldn’t be seen with the naked 
eye. He focussed on a hatless man who was followed by many people. 
Mr. E. also compared this with the picture of an inert figure — either 
a dead body or that of a drunk lying on the ground and the people 
passing him by callously. Mr. E. demonstrated this great device. You 
could really see people’s emotional reactions with it. The man was 
moved by what he saw. There was a slight twitching of his facial 
muscles and the people around him were reacting to him.” 


The patient thought that Mr. E. was the analyst. The idea of 
“seeing more than meets the eye” she related to the analysis. The 
dream itself was not clear in relation to her associations and no inter- 
pretation was given. 


Before considering the telepathic possibilities of this dream, it will 
be necessary to present a brief account of the way in which I spent the 
Sunday immediately preceding the hour in which the dream was pre- 
sented. I was scheduled to give a paper on telepathy in analysis before 
the Medical Section on May 6, 1948. I began the preparation for this 
paper on Sunday, April 25th. In reviewing my material, I noted that 
I had earmarked eight of this patient’s dreams scattered over the six- 
month interval since the inception of her analysis as dreams which I 
considered to have telepathic possibilities. It was around these dreams 
that I hoped to base my presentation. It was a curious twist that it 
was just this patient who was so secretive in her approach to analysis 
whose dreams I contemplated bringing out into the open. Several 
thoughts occupied my mind as I read over the material. Here was a 
field I had long been familiar with and interested in, but in which I 
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had never before gotten down to the task of serious or recordable 
research efforts. It was also my first analytic presentation outside the 
sheltered academic atmosphere. Although there was common ground 
in terms of interest in the implications of parapsychology for psychia- 
try, my own analytic approach, strongly influenced by the culturalists, 
differed markedly from those of my more orthodox colleagues. All of 
these ruminations contributed to a let-down feeling as I looked over 
the eight dreams that I had on hand. Viewed at some distance from 
the time of their actual occurrence, they carried less emotional impact 
than they had at first. I had neglected to record in detail my own 
activities and introspections, which might have had important cor- 
roborative value. The difficulties in convincingly eliminating chance 
and other counter-hypotheses to telepathy seemed more formidable 
than ever. Somewhat disappointed with this material, I did have the 
hope, perhaps born out of some measure of desperation, that fresh 
material would be forthcoming from my patient for the presentation 
two weeks from that date. 


The following day (Monday) a series of dreams were reported to 
me by this patient which more than filled the bill. (As noted previously 
the dreams were recalled on awakening Sunday morning.) I discarded 
the dreams I had originally planned to discuss and limited my presen- 
tation solely to the new ones, of which the one just recorded was the 
most striking. Certain further events taking place in my own life on 
Sunday (April 25th) were of importance. Before I began to prepare 
for the Medical Section talk, I recalled an obligation to find some 
data that I had dealing with the early days of the New York Society 
for Medical History. I had these data in a closet that was made up of 
two separate divisions — one locked and the other unlocked. Not 
having the key with me, I opened the unlocked section and looked 
for the papers, but without success. My eye did catch sight, however, 
of a large wooden box with many small built-in compartments. I had 
had this box made while stationed in France during the war for the 
storage of microfilm and subsequently mailed it home. I had not been 
at this closet for many months and the sight of the box brought back 
many memories. 


My own activities that Sunday appear to have paralleled many of 
the events occurring in the dream. Although this patient was a prolific 
dreamer, she had reported no previous dreams involving presentations 
or lecturing before a group. The following correlations may be out- 
lined : 
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Dream Reality 


(1) A close temporal relationship existed between the occurrence of 
the dream and my own preoccupation and preparation on Sunday for 





a presentation on the subject of telepathic dreams. 


(2) The setting for the presenta- 
tion is in a living room 


(3) A figure identified as the 
analyst is giving a demonstration 
(4) A closet is important to the 
patient 


(5) A large wooden box was re- 
moved from the closet 


(6) The box was one her hus- 
band had sent back from Germany 
during the war 

(7) The box was associated with 
a camera contained within 

(8) The demonstrator makes his 
point through the use of a very 
special kind of lens which the 
patient calls a “stereopticon lens” 


(9) Stress is placed on the un- 
usual quality of the picture — 
three-dimensional, one could see 
things miles away, invisible to the 
naked eye, and one could see 
people’s emotional reactions 


The presentation took place in 
the waiting room of one of the 
members of the Medical Section 
The analyst was planning a pre- 
sentation 

A closet had been for a brief time 
the focus of my attention on Sun- 
day 

Seeing the large wooden box in 
my own closet gave rise to a tran- 
sient reverie 

My box was one I had sent back 
from France during the war 


My box was one I had used for 
the storage of microfilm 

This type of description is not too 
far removed from the contem- 
plated demonstration of the 
unique character of telepathic 
communication 

This is a very suggestive symboli- 
cal portrayal of the penetrating 
quality of telepathic perception 


It was my opinion at the time that these points of correspondence 
suggested the reasonable possibility of telepathic factors operating in 
the dream. What made for even greater conviction was the light that 
this hypothesis shed on certain aspects of the analytic situation at the 
time. In reporting the dream, the patient had at the same time reported 
that she had experienced strong feelings of anxiety and had suffered 
from insomnia on the night of the dream. She could not account for 
these feelings. They may well have stemmed from a telepathic sensing 
of the contemplated presentation by me of some of her earlier dreams, 
this constituting an uncontrollable threat to her insistent and compul- 
sive need for secrecy and concealment. One may speculate as to still 
another source of anxiety. One of the most rigid and deep-seated of 
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her characterlogic difficulties was the compulsion to yield uncritic- 
ally to the needs of others, with no effective effort at self-assertion. 
In the particular situation on hand, unwittingly and unknowingly on 
both our parts, she was confronted with a very compelling need of 
mine, telepathically sensed, for more and better material and my 
reliance on her to come through with it. The dream may then have 
been her effort to fill the bill and her anxiety in connection with it an 
anxiety lest she fail. 


Dream #3. 


The following dream illustrates the difficulties involved in the 
management of one’s own private domain when telepathic sensitivity 
is abroad. 


The patient was a 40 year old white male, married and with one 
child, who had been under therapy for a period of a year prior to the 
occurrence of the dream to be presented. He worked as a sales 
promoter for children’s wear. The impression he created in therapy 
was that of someone who avoided any direct or spontaneous inter- 
change in treatment and who seemed to wrap himself up in an un- 
ending series of speculations about the nature and cause of his diffi- 
culties. His dreams revealed attitudes of distrust and belligerence in 
relation to the therapist. His approach to people was essentially de- 
fensive and evasive. In the face of any criticism by his wife, his with- 
drawal and hostility deepened. Outside relationships carried little 
depth of feeling or real interest in others. 


On Monday, December 24, 1951, the patient presented the follow- 
ing dream, which had been recalled upon awakening the previous 
Saturday morning : 


“T’m in a hotel room (the same one where the last exhibit I attended 
was held). I was there with a man I represent. He is from Texas. I 
was wrapping up a few of the samples that had been on exhibit and 
was preparing to leave. Someone gave me, or I took, a chromium 
soap dish. I held it in my hand and I offered it to him. He took it. I 
was surprised. I asked him, are you a collector, too? Then I sort of 
smirked and said knowingly, well, you’re building a house. He blushed. 
He smirked and kept on smoking his cigar.” 


ASSOCIATIONS 


The Other Man. “I was preparing his new spring line. We dis- 
agreed as to how to go about it, but I became convinced he was right. 
It was his decision to make something for girls. He implied I was 
weak in this field. He is now the mainstay of my income. I always 
feel the relationship will be broken off and he is capable of doing it. 
He wants me to expand and would pay my rent to do so, but it means 
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putting all my eggs in one basket. I’ve been wary and unsure, yet he 
seems to be sound.” 

The Chromium Soap Dish. “I have no associations. It was a 
glittery, shiny thing. When I was at the hotel for the exhibit we did 
swipe a few towels but later threw them out. I used to swipe books 
from the library. I once swiped 15¢ from my aunt for the movies and 
got a terrific thrashing.” 

The pertinent data in my own life in regard to the dream are as 
follows: 

My new home had been completed a year and a half before. It was 
built cooperatively as one of thirteen homes in the community. About 
six months ago it had been noted that owing to uneven settling a large 
picture window had gotten very much out of line. At the time of the 
original building operations, an extra chromium soap dish had been 
shipped to my house by mistake. In a spirit of belligerent dishonesty 
(resenting the ever-increasing costs on the house), I had made no 
mention of it to anyone. On Sunday, December 16th, a week before 
the dream, the men who were involved in the original building opera- 
tions came over to see what had to be done. One of them spied this 
chromium soap dish lying about unused in the cellar and embarrassed me 
by calling attention to it and making a wisecrack about my having 
gotten away with it. On Saturday, the day of the patient’s dream, one 
of my neighbors, whose home had been built at the same time as mine, 
drove me to my office in the city. On the way in I told him the story of 
the trouble with the picture window and the plan to fix it. The incident 
of the soap dish occurred to me, but I said nothing about it to him. 

The dream occurred a week after the original incident and on the 
same morning as the day I had recalled the soap dish incident in 
discussing home-building problems with the neighbor. The most strik- 
ing correspondence centers around the unusual occurrence in the 
dream of a chromium soap dish and my experience with just such a 
dish the week before, an experience disturbing enough to have it come 
to my mind a week later. The patient indicates his knowledge of the 
house that the other man is building. (The patient had no normal 
knowledge of any of the facts connected with my home.) Furthermore, 
the patient, aware of the other’s vulnerability, teases him about it as in 
reality the therapist was the butt of a joke based on his own collecting 
tendencies. 


Again including the telepathic elements in the interpretation of the 
dream, we see a situation in which the patient, protesting the inroads 
of therapy, concerns himself with vulnerable areas in the therapist’s 
own structure. The chromium soap dish lying about unused and un- 
connected with the rest of the house is a borrowed experience which 
serves admirably for the purpose. The dish is a potential container for 
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a cleansing or healing substance. In its isolation and lack of connection 
with an appropriate setting, and in its characterization as “stolen 
goods,” the symbol expresses the patient’s profound distrust of the 
therapist and his unwillingness to put his eggs in the therapist’s basket. 


The circumstances in the case of each of these dreams underscore 
different aspects of the need-interest-anxiety triad. In the first dream 
the most prominent feature was the re-awakened interest, with the 
question of need also being very much in the foreground. In the second 
dream both need and anticipatory anxiety were clearly evident. The 
third dream illustrates the problem of potential anxiety in relation to 
the vulnerability of the analyst. 


The dreams considered as a group also illustrate the range of vari- 
able subjective factors which enter into the evaluation of whether or 
not a given dream is telepathic. I would rate the last dream first on a 
scale measuring degree of subjective conviction concerning the opera- 
tion of paranormal factors. This is based on the correspondence be- 
tween the very unique symbolism of the chromium soap dish and the 
equally unique and related events in my own life. The second dream 
would receive the next rating and here the judgment would be based 
not on the uniqueness of any one correspondence, but rather on the 
pattern of manifold correspondences. Last on the scale is the first 
dream where the manifest correspondences are simply clues to deeper 
underlying correspondences relating to the dynamics of the therapeutic 
situation. 


46 East 73rd Street 
New York 21, N. Y. 





Rat Experiments and Mesmerism 
FREDERICK W. KNow es, M.D. 


A number of experiments (1,5,6,7,8,10,11,13,14,15,16) have been 
reported in recent years, one common feature of which is an assess- 
ment of the effect of daily handling of young albino rats immediately 
following weaning upon their rate of weight gain. 


The first experiment of this kind to come to my notice was one 
by Weininger (13). Each of his four test animals was held in one 
hand and stroked with the other hand for ten minutes daily for ten 
days only. After a further ten days, the mean weight of the four 
stroked animals was 22 per cent greater than that of four control 
animals which had not been stroked. 


Some further experiments (5,8,10,13,14,15,16) with larger numbers 
of animals (from 9 to 21, instead of 4) and more prolonged stroking 
(usually for 21 instead of 10 days) confirmed this effect, though its 
magnitude was less impressive (9 to 18 per cent in the case of 
Weininger, and only 8 to 10 per cent in the case of other experi- 
menters). Three papers (6,7,11) reported failure to confirm the effect. 


Stroking resembles the performance of passes, which were found 
singularly beneficial by Mesmerists (3), but are now usually dis- 
credited. However, it has been pointed out elsewhere (4,12) that this 
subject requires re-investigation. 


Tenhaeff (12) has suggested the need for animal experiments to 
illuminate this problem, and after reading Weininger’s reports, I felt 
that these experiments indicated a possible starting-point. 


It has been shown (9) that in psychic healing where pain relief 
occurs with the performance of passes, these passes are superfluous 
and may be omitted if the operator has a concentration of mind 
amounting to expectation of relief. Accordingly, I planned to perform 
experiments with rats, and after suitable pilot trials demonstrating 
the increased weight gain following stroking, to arrange further trials 
in which the stroking was omitted to ascertain whether increased 
weight gain miglit also occur merely as a result of my own expecta- 
tion, functioning as a psi-factor. 


These further trials became superfluous, however, when pilot ex- 
periments failed to show that my stroked animals gained weight more 
rapidly than controls. This raises the question why certain experi- 
menters appear able to demonstrate the stroking effect upon rats, and 
others are unable to do so. Mogenson and Ehrlich (7) thought that 
differences in the initial emotional reactivity of the rats could be 
blamed, and that very tame rats might show little effect from stroking. 
I should like to add the suggestion that differences in the personality 
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of the stroker may be important: When my daughter, aged two years, 
strokes a rat, the animal almost invariably purrs immediately, whilst 
I can hardly ever elicit purring myself. Unfortunately, young children 
do not have the persistence needed for prolonged experiments, and I 
have not been able to test the effect of her stroking on weight gain. 


Before any evidence of this kind can be taken very seriously, how- 
ever, we need certainty that other causes of variation have been 
eliminated. Chance (2) has drawn attention to excessive variance 
and inconsistent results occurring in animal work in pharmacological 
laboratories. Among other factors, conditions governing thermal loss 
in the test and control cages must be equalized. For instance, if a row 
of test cages is put on one shelf, and a row of control cages on another, 
ambient temperature and draughts are unlikely to be equalized, and 
misleading differences are to be expected, even in an air-conditioned 
laboratory. A minority of the reports mentions alternation of cage 
location at intervals, but this represents only a partial solution of the 
difficulty. 


I find that animals stroked frequently can be picked up from their 
cages very easily, whereas those never handled become tense or 
excited when approached, and immediately pass urine and faeces 
before they can be weighed. This alone should ensure that stroked 
animals weigh more than controls, though the difference may amount 
to two or three per cent only. This factor seems to have been over- 
looked in the cited publications. 


None of these reports gives illustrations showing the cage arrange- 
ments, and as recognition of the inadequacies of usual laboratory 
arrangements appears recent and not universal, we do not know how 
cautiously the rat-stroking experiments were conducted. 


Another source of error exists in the so-called “random” division 
of litters into test and control groups. Intuitive bias cannot be ruled 
out, and whilst a few experimenters recognize this and use random 
number tables to rearrange their selection, this does not give com- 
plete protection from bias if the tables are regarded as accessible to 
extrasensory perception. 


In my own laboratory, I used a battery of eighteen cages for single 
rats, arranged in one row on a horizontal rack, and used alternate 
cages for test and control animals, to neutralize environmental differ- 
ences. Instead of attempts to randomize, a rigid system of selection 
was preferred to eliminate intuitive bias: Each litter was divided 
according to sex, and then all females of the litter were placed in a 
row in the cage battery, arranged by weight in ascending order, 
followed by the males similarly arranged. The results of my most 
recent pilot experiment are briefly summarized here: 
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Two litters of albino rats born in my laboratory from stock 
animals of Wistar strain obtained from the Department of Physiology, 
University of Queensland, consisted of seven females and nine males. 
Immediately after weaning, each test animal was stroked for ten 
minutes daily for forty-two days. All animals were weighed on wean- 
ing, and after twenty-one and again after forty-two days. The figures 
in the table below represent the ratio: 


average final weight 
average original weight 








21 days 42 days 

stroking stroking 
Female test rats 2.8 3.9 
Female control rats 2.8 4.1 
Male test rats 2.7 4.5 
Male control rats 2.8 4.6 





The evidence for accelerated weight gain in rats remains uncon- 
vincing until a successful experiment is performed under critical 
conditions. This would open the way to further work to try to ascer- 
tain what factors in human contact or stroking are important, and 
whether any psi-factor plays a part. 
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Notice to Members 


THREE PAPERS ON THE SURVIVAL PROBLEM. Pamphlet 
Containing Three Articles by Gardner Murphy. Reprinted from 
the January, April, and October 1945 numbers of this JouRNAL. 
Edition of 300 copies. Pp. 90. $2.50. 


Members who are interested in the question of the survival of 
human personality after death are reminded that Dr. Murphy’s three 
papers on the subject, which originally appeared in the JouRNAL in 
1945, are again available. 


The first article, “An Outline of Survival Evidence,” presents the 
various classes of evidence in organized form. 


The second article, “Difficulties Confronting the Survival Hypoth- 
esis,” is concerned with the problem of finding evidence for survival 
which cannot be explained by some other hypothesis. 


The third article, “Field Theory and Survival,” discusses the 
implications of field theory (complex organized wholes cannot be 
fully understood in terms of ingredient parts) for psychical research. 
The interpersonal nature of telepathic and clairvoyant processes is 
considered and the hypothesis is extended to relate to the future and 
the past. The most cogent types of survival evidence are indicated. 


Throughout the three articles important cases serve as illustrations 
for the subject matter under consideration. 











A Proposal for Studying Rapport Which 
Increases Extrasensory Perception 


IAN StTEvENsSON, M.D. 


Extrasensory perception seems often to increase during states of 
heightened emotion in the agent and percipient. The Anderson-White 
experiments! have shown a relationship between ESP capacity and 
the attitudes (liking vs. disliking) of pupils and school teachers. 
Numerous instances have been reported in which subjects were found 
to have ESP capacity chiefly or only when another person was the 
agent (or sometimes the experimenter). Most studies of ESP and 
personality have focused on the question: “What kind of a person 
shows high ESP capacity?” An equally important question might be: 
“What is the nature of the rapport between subjects having high ESP 
capacities and their favored agents or experimenters?” I suggest that 
some answers to this question might be obtained along the following 
lines. 


1. We like and approve those whose views (values) on important 
matters agree with our own. Sibling members of the same family 
“grow up” in the same subculture and frequently acquire the same 
values. Twins may be closer than other siblings in experiences and 
hence in values. I propose that both partners in instances of high 
ESP capacity be examined by some of the scales developed for 
measuring values and empathy, viz. : 


(a) The Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Scale of Values (Allport, 
G. W., Vernon, P. E., and Lindzey, G., Study of Values, Houghton 
Mifflin, Boston, 1951). 


(b) The Questionnaire devised by Orzeck, et al. to study arti- 
ficial multiple personalities (Orzeck, A. Z., McGuire, C., and 
Longenecker, E. D., Am. J. Psychiat., 115, 349, 1958). 


(c) The inventory of marital values devised by Kirkpatrick and 
Hobart (Kirkpatrick, C., and Hobart, C., “Disagreement, Dis- 
agreement Estimate, and Non-empathetic Imputations for Intimacy 
Groups,” Am. Sociol. Rev., 19, 10, 1954). Subjects answer forty- 
one statements about desirables in marriage for themselves and as 
for another person (e.g., the marital partner). By comparing the 
two inventories, one can derive Value Disagreement Scores, Pro- 
jected Disagreement Scores and Misperception Scores which will 
provide some information about community of values. 


1 Anderson, Margaret, and White, Rhea, “The Relationship between Changes 
in Student Attitudes and ESP Scoring,” Journal of Parapsychology, Vol. 22, 
1958, pp. 167-174. 
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2. When two or more people have common values this community 
may derive from their having shared experiences, or at least had ex- 
periences which were similar. This must be the basis of the psychia- 
trist’s empathy. It might be possible to demonstrate this community 
by administering to both partners in instances of high ESP capacity 
a word association test. We have found the standard word association 
test improved in usefulness (a) by adding words or phrases we have 
found important to the subject. We sprinkle these through the test 
sheets in blank spaces we have left in our standard forms; and (b) 
have the subject attached to an electromyograph (EMG) which 
records potential changes from fronto-temporal muscles of the head. 
The EMG is probably a more sensitive indicator of emotion than the 
electroencephalograph, incidentally. 


With the proposed tests of values and the word association tests it 
would be necessary to test the subject for correlations both with the 
successful partner and with other persons with whom the subject 
does not have ESP rapport. 


3. In the preparation of target material, greater use should be 
made of targets known to be of emotional significance to one or both 
of the subjects. For example, in the famous “Uncle Jerry” case of 
Mrs. Piper and Sir Oliver Lodge,? an episode with a cat and one of 
swimming a creek were recalled. References were also made to a small 
rifle and a snakeskin. One might suppose then that were Lodge’s 
Uncle Jerry to act as a subject in some modern ESP experiment he 
would be especially good at sending or receiving images of cats, creeks, 
rifles and snakes. It is well known that mediums have great difficulty 
in communicating proper names. There may be several explanations 
for this, but one could be that proper names are not already present 
in the unconscious mind of the medium and hence unavailable to be 
ushered upwards into consciousness and expression. Several ostensible 
communicators, notably Gurney,’ and Mr. Drayton Thomas’ father 
through Mrs. Leonard‘ have accounted for this difficulty in this way. 
At any rate, it might be worth deriving appropriate target material 
from (a) interviews with the subjects which would review signifi- 
cant events of their lives and (b) the responses to the word associa- 
tion tests. As subjects are often not aware of which words evoke posi- 
tive responses in word association tests, relevant material derived 
from these tests could be included in the targets without the sub- 


2 Lodge, Sir Oliver, “A Record of Observations of Certain Phenomena of 
Trance,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 6, 1889-1890, pp. 458-460. 

3 Balfour, G. W., “A Study of the Psychological Aspects of Mrs. Willett’s 
Mediumship,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 43, 1935, pp. 119ff. 

4Thomas, C. Drayton, “The Modus Operandi of Trance Communication 
According to Descriptions Received through Mrs. Osborne Leonard,” Proc. 
S.P.R., Vol. 38, 1928-1929, pp. 71ff. 
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jects’ awareness of its significance to them. Other material might 


be included as targets the significance of which the subjects were 
aware. 


4. The foregoing suggestions could be combined in experiments 
with Gardner Murphy’s suggestion’ for a greater use of associations 
in evaluating the relationship of targets and records. We should ask 
both agent and percipient to associate to the targets used. The analysis 
of such experiments would be considerably complicated even beyond 
that of the Carington drawing series and similar experiments. But it 
should be possible to match the associations just as the target draw- 
ings would be matched against the records. 


Department of Neurology and Psychiatry 
School of Medicine 

University of Virginia 

Charlottesville, Va. 


5 Murphy, Gardner, “Progress in Parapsychology,” JournaL A.S.P.R., Vol. 
53, 1959, p. 20. 








Report of the Research Committee for 1958 


I. Experimental work: 


Among the basic, provocative, and difficult problems in para- 
psychology is one that has been rarely investigated, largely because 
of the technical and experimental obstacles which must be overcome. 
In brief, the problem can be identified by putting the following ques- 
tion: What physical and physiological effects are correlated with 
valid psi responses? This question appears to be so fundamental that 
some investigators have even suggested that if appropriate nervous 
system (and/or other physical) responses could be identified and 
measured, they might provide the ultimate means of identifying psi 
experiences. 


During the winter and spring of 1958 a group of A.S.P.R. mem- 
bers, most of whom are also members of the Research Committee, 
participated in an exploratory research program dealing with one 
aspect of the basic problem indicated above. Specifically, an attempt 
was made to determine whether or not the electroencephalograph 
(EEG) would yield readings which might be indicative of the oper- 
ation of psi. Those most actively involved in the group were Mrs. L. 
A. Dale, Dr. and Mrs. Jan Ehrenwald, Dr. S. David Kahn, Dr. 
Montague Ullman, and Dr. J. L. Woodruff. Through the good offices 
of Dr. Hyslop, arrangements were made with one of his medical 
colleagues for the use of his EEG equipment and the assistance of 
his technician. Six experimental sessions were held. The investigators 
themselves sometimes served as subjects. In addition, others who 
served as subjects were (1) a pair of female identical twins who had 
reported prior spontaneous psychical experiences, and (2) a young 
married couple who also reported instances of telepathic rapport. 


Since this program of research was conceived of as exploratory in 
nature, a number of different procedures were employed, among them : 
(a) Photie driving (retinal stimulation by means of a rapidly flash- 
ing light, which produces changes in the EEG record) the agent in 
an attempt to elicit similar EEG patterns in a drowsy or sleeping sub- 
ject in another room; (b) applying psychologically painful or dis- 
tracting stimuli (which also produce changes in the EEG record) 
to the agent in an attempt to change the EEG patterns of a subject in 
another room with whom the agent was to attempt to establish psi 
rapport (this was one of the procedures attempted with the twins), 
and (c) having a subject call ESP cards to determine if, when hits 
occurred, there would be a corresponding change in his EEG pattern. 

There appeared to have been no gross evidence of the operation of 
psi in the EEG records. There seems to be, however, the possibility 
that more subtle methods of analyzing the data might indicate some 
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meaningful patterns. Also, it must be noted that the technical obstacles 
mentioned above, which have in part been responsible for the dearth 
of research on this kind of problem in the past, were much in evidence 
in these explorations. It does not appear likely that convincing evi- 
dence of psi of the kind which was sought in these explorations will 
be easily come by. 


II. Spontaneous cases: 


In last year’s Bulletin to the Voting Members the Research Com- 
mittee reported on the results of the inquiry into spontaneous cases 
which was initiated in the early spring of 1957. By the close of the 
year a good deal of case material had come in to the Society. It will 
be recalled that the two main sources of this material were (1) 
questionnaire forms designed to elicit accounts of three types of 
psychical experiences sent out to 4500 persons! and (2) readers of 
a series of popular articles on parapsychology by Dr. Murphy in 
This Week magazine. Work on spontaneous cases has continued 
during the past year. 


(1) In regard to the use of the questionnaire forms, 700 sets were 
sent out in 1958, and a tabulation of the total results as of December 
31st follows: 

Number of Persons 





Forms received by: 5000 
Number returning them: 625 
Percentage returning them: 12.5% 
Persons answering “No” to all three questions: 270 
Persons giving one or more “Yes” answers: 355 
Percentage of those giving “Yes” answers 

to number of forms sent out: 7.1% 


Of the forms sent out in the past year, 500 sets (along with suit- 
able information about the Society to provide a background) went to 
lawyers practicing in New York City. The thought was not that 
lawyers as such would be more likely to have had psychical experi- 
ences than persons in any other group; but rather, if they did have 
such experiences they would by inclination and training be better 
able to describe them and more sympathetic to the need for adequate 
corroboration and documentation. Moreover, cases from New York 
City would facilitate the matter of individual follow-ups. Since this 
group was polled in December, and results are continuing to come in, 
it is too early to know whether some really good cases will be forth- 
coming. Should there be, it will be easy to extend the inquiry in view 


1 Two hundred communications were returned by the Post Office as undeliver- 
able, and the forms were re-used in 1958. 
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of the fact that there are more than 10,000 lawyers practicing in New 
York City. 


To date, only a small number of cases worthy of publication have 
been received as a result of sending out the questionnaire forms, and 
these will be presented from time to time in the JouRNaL. Among 
these are the experiences of a young married couple living in New 
York City. They are currently cooperating in a series of ESP tests. 


(2) No new cases have come in this year from the This Week 
series (published in February and March, 1957); however, con- 
siderable additional information has been obtained concerning some 
of the experiences initially placed in the “A” category through con- 
tinued correspondence with the percipients and corroborators. This 
material is slated for early publication in the JoURNAL. 


Research Committee 


880 Fifth Avenue 
New York 21, N. Y. 











Reviews 


HUMAN POTENTIALITIES. By Gardner Murphy. Pp. 340. Basic 
Books, Incorporated, New York, 1958. $6.00. 


“The past is but the beginning of a beginning, and all that is and 
has been is but the twilight of the dawn. .. A day will come when 
beings who are now latent in our thoughts and hidden in our loins 
shall stand upon this earth as one stands upon a footstool, and shall 
laugh and reach out their hands amid the stars.” With these words 
H. G. Wells addressed the Royal Institution in 1902 in an early 
presentation of his thesis that the future of mankind need not be left 
to mere blind accident, but can be molded by man’s own creative 
efforts—provided he can release himself from the “stranglehold of 
past things.” 

In one sense those words might serve as a thumbnail summary of 
Dr. Murphy’s new book. He too believes that man need not be at 
the mercy of blind biological and cultural evolution, but may con- 
sciously and intelligently guide his own destiny. 

And yet the substance with which Dr. Murphy clothes that skeleton 
idea makes it a marked departure from most Utopian views. For in 
this book man is not envisioned as a finished product, the capstone 
of the great evolutionary process, a being now blessed with powerful 
scientific tools to use for the greater welfare of man as he is. On the 
contrary, Dr. Murphy sees man as a still-evolving organism with 
unlimited potentialities for development as human beings. 

The rapid acceleration of science in the last few decades is in- 
evitably making vast changes in biological and cultural conditions. 
But it is changing man himself as well. “. . . Man’s newly acquired 
skills are changing not only the environment in which he must live 
but the very structure of his being. He not only finds out more 
about how he is made, but, intentionally or unintentionally, he is 
changing himself in the process, changing himself by what he dis- 
covers...” (p. 12). 


The book sets forth what science can tell us about the nature of 
man, the directions in which man may be expected to change, the 
potentialities for new and different human natures—potentialities 
which need to be spelled out if man is consciously and intelligently 
to make choices. 

Among psychologists, Gardner Murphy is noted for his “encyclo- 
pedic knowledge of scientific psychology, his capacity for digesting, 
organizing, and systematizing a wealth of empirical and theoretical 
material.”! But readers of this book will soon become aware that 


~ 1Hall, C. S., and Lindzey, G., Theories of Personality, Wiley, New York, 
1957, p. 505. 
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Dr. Murphy’s encyclopedic knowledge is by no means confined to the 
field of psychology. He brings to his task an amazing range of infor- 
mation not only from the physical, biological and social sciences, but 
also from the world of music, painting and history as well. Many 
fascinating facts from all areas appear as he traces the biological 
origins of man, the nature and evolution of culture, the processes by 
which men come to feel, perceive, learn and think as they do. 


Pivotal in his thinking is the view of man as three human natures. 
The first consists of the basic biological “stuff,” characterized in part 
by a flexibility that enables this human nature to move in new direc- 
tions toward new adaptations. The second human nature might be 
called “cultural man.” It is the “cultural molding of this biological 
framework.” In marked contrast to the flexibility of the first human 
nature, this second human nature is characterized by rigidity. Societies 
train succeeding generations of their members not only in the “proper” 
ways to dress, eat and speak, but, far more fundamentally, in ways to 
perceive, to feel and to think. In the almost inescapable rigidity im- 
posed by culture, man has “sacrificed one of his potentialities—the 
capacity for exploratory perceiving and thinking.” 


Some of the most important sections of the book deal with the con- 
sequences of this cultural rigidity as a gigantic stumbling block in the 
way of the evolution of newer human natures. Men’s minds are twisted 
and crippled by the cultural assumptions which become ingrained in 
them from birth in such a way that only a small fraction of their 
potentials are ever realized. 


“How, then, with all this massive system of fetters and manacles, 
which man has forged for himself, can there be self-discovery, self- 
emancipation from the blind and obdurate system of self-obstruction, 
the cultural chrysalis within which man has so snugly rolled him- 
self?” (p. 109). 

This is where the “third human nature” comes in. It is the “creative 
thrust of understanding,” the fundamental need to understand, the 
urge toward discovery. It is this great creative force within man that 
can break through the “cultural clamps,” freeing the intelligence from 
the narrow corridors of traditional thought, opening up new realms 
of human experience. New kinds of human nature, new potentialities 
for self-fulfillment are possible only insofar as man is free to imagine 
new dimensions of experience and to choose among them. 


In the central chapters of his book, Dr. Murphy explores the ways 
in which creativeness has worked in great eras of the past, the ways 
in which creativeness has been shackled by the mold of culture, and 
the ways in which creativeness may be encouraged and set free today 
within the individual. 
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He then goes on to ponder what the future might hold in store for 
a society in which the urge to discovery is the dominant force. A 
work of such monumental scope is not easily summarized in a few 
pages, but it might be noted that the present crisis as well as the 
probable political trends for the next century or two (provided we 
survive the current storm) come in for sober consideration. But Dr. 
Murphy’s major concern is for more long-range developments—for 
the potentialities that may be released in the interactions of new kinds 
of human natures and new kinds of environments. He is not un- 
mindful of the moral problems involved in making decisions and 
choices affecting countless unborn generations. In a society with the 
urge to understand as its keystone, the scientists will naturally play 
such a major role that the danger of dictatorship by the intellectual 
elite is a real possibility. Yet in such a society as Dr. Murphy en- 
visions that will not happen; instead, “more and more of humanity 
will become interested and begin to participate in the choices.” 


Psychical research comes into the discussion only briefly here and 
there. It is one of those areas of experience whose investigation has 
been appallingly hampered by the “cultural mold.” We know so 
little about human nature that science can ill afford to deny offhand 
the reality of any aspect of experience. The phenomena of para- 
psychology as well as other types of experience raise fundamental 
questions concerning the boundaries between persons, and between 
persons and the world. The phenomena must at least be taken as a 
serious challenge for research. 


In reviewing this book for Saturday Review (December 13, 1958), 
Robert Bierstedt lamented the lack of specificity in Dr. Murphy’s 
recommendations and concluded: “. . . although we applaud the sermon 
as superior, we still do not quite know what to do to be saved.” 


This does not strike me as being a just characterization of the 
undertaking. Murphy himself says “. . . throughout this book, the aim 
is to show the implications of existing knowledge and the need for 
more rather than to offer a proposal for immediate action.” On many 
pages, he points out the soft spots, the areas where more research is 
badly needed in regard to specific aspects of human nature. These 
could be a gold mine for an eager young scientist seeking really worth- 
while projects to which to devote his talents. 


Moreover, it seems to me that the chapters dealing with the dis- 
covery and release of creativeness in the children of today do carry a 
number of suggestions for immediate action. Here lie some of the 
most important and provocative ideas of the book. To cite only one 
brief example: Murphy draws a startling contrast between the educa- 
tion of the normal child involving restraints on every side that kill 
the fires of creativeness within, and, on the other hand, the education 
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of the handicapped child involving many challenges, incentives, oppor- 
tunities for discovery, self-expression, and creativeness through care- 
ful nurturing by dedicated and inspired teachers. “We carry out, in 
other words, brilliant repair work on the damaged members of our 
community against a rather sleazy backdrop of general fumbling with 
the creative potentials of our normal children” (p. 173). If people 
think about that contrast a little bit, avenues for immediate action may 
occur to them. 


As I read the book, I wished that Dr. Murphy would take these 
chapters on creativeness and re-write them in a separate presentation 
so that he who runs may read. Ideas like these need underlining. In 
addition, as the book stands, I did not find the going easy. Clifton 
Fadiman has called ours the “unedited generation.” It was my impres- 
sion that Human Potentialities suffers from this common fault. 
The tremendously important ideas lack the forcefulness of expression 
to make their full impact felt. 

The problem of the release of creative potentials is central. Without 
that, man continues in his time-worn ruts, his vision stupidly narrowed 
by blinders of his own making. If Dr. Murphy’s thoughts on this topic 
alone could gain a widespread hearing among the thoughtful people 
of today, perhaps we might come to see the exciting unfolding of some 
of man’s untapped potentialities in our generation. 


Betty H. Nico 
737 Summer Street 
Arlington 74, Mass. 


FOUR MODERN GHOSTS, by Eric J. Dingwall and Trevor H. 
Hall. Pp. 111. Gerald Duckworth & Co., Ltd., London, 1958. 15s. 


This little book opens with a fifteen-page Introduction in which 
attention is called to the distinction, too much neglected, between 
“poltergeist” phenomena — which are mischievous — and the puzzling 
sounds of various kinds which are chiefly characteristic of “haunted” 
houses. For, the authors write, “there are few today who would class 
apparitions as in any sense objective, since these apparently exert no 
influence on the external world” (p. 11) but only on the percipients. 
(This characteristic, one may remark, holds in the case of a haze too, 
which is visible but neither tangible nor operative; and this suggests 
that a camera would be needed to distinguish between subjective and 
objective sights just as, in order to distinguish between subjective and 
objective sounds, the authors properly call for a tape recorder.) 

The case of Ballechin House and the Hinton Ampner case are 
reviewed in the Introduction, where it is suggested that seismic dis- 
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turbances or movements due to the presence of underground water 
may well be responsible for the queer sounds heard. On the other 
hand, the authors believe that such “poltergeist” phenomena as appear 
not to be doings of mischievous children are not plausibly explicable 
as Mr. G. W. Lambert would do, who holds “that when objects in 
flight appear to wobble up and down this effect is due to the fact that 
the observer is himself moving up and down on the floor which is 
being tilted” (p. 23). 


The Introduction concludes with some comments on the light which 
modern psychoanalytical investigations has thrown on the role of un- 
conscious desires as motivators of the mischievous behavior in children 
which has in many cases been the true cause of the so-called polter- 
geist phenomena. 


The book has four chapters, each devoted to a modern “ghost.” 
Three have to do with reputedly haunted houses, and one — the 
Rosalie case — with an alleged materialization of a child, related by 
Harry Price in his Fifty Years of Psychical Research, where he de- 
scribes in detail the elaborate precautions he had taken to make sure 
that the little girl he saw, touched, and spoke with could not have 
been a living child hidden in the room or surreptitiously introduced 
into it. 

The authors’ discussion of the case is very thorough and includes 
references to Price’s psychological peculiarities, to his situation at the 
particular time in his career at which he published his account of 
Rosalie, and to the motives he could have had for inventing both this 
story and some others. The hypothesis which, everything considered, 
commends itself to them is that Price’s account of the Rosalie material- 
ization is a piece of fiction. 


The Yorkshire Museum Ghost case is that of an apparition of an 
old man in the museum, seen to remove a book from one of the shelves ; 
and of the subsequent witnessing by others of the apparently spon- 
taneous extraction and fall of the book to the floor without any visible 
agency. The authors incline to accept the apparition as a genuine case 
of subjective hallucination, but the subsequently witnessed fall of the 
book as possibly trickery on the caretaker’s part, perhaps by means 
of an inconspicuous thread and motivated by desire to head off sus- 
picion that he was “seeing things” and hence too queer to hold his job. 


Concerning the Runcorn Poltergeist case, the authors note “the lack 
of any reliable evidence that the phenomena as a whole were normally 


1 Anyone who, like the present reviewer, has experienced several earthquakes 
knows that, when one occurs such as might conceivably give rise to the appear- 
ance of such wobbling flight, the person concerned would, directly, be very much 
aware of the tilting—as directly as of the tilting of a boat at sea where, more- 
over, a thrown ball does not appear to wobble in flight. 
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produced,” but state that “much more evidence of the highest quality 
would have to be available before we should feel inclined to accept 
their paranormal nature with all its implications.” They feel that they 
can only suggest “how, if certain experiments had been made at the 
time, further light . . . might have been shed on the fons et origo of 
the phenomena reported” (pp. 82-3). Mr. Lambert’s theory that the 
phenomena could be attributed to underground water seems to them 
completely untenable. 

In the case of the Ousedale Haunt, on the other hand, where the 
phenomena were limited to noises and slight movements, the Lambert 
theory is judged adequate by the authors to explain them. It is rele- 
vant to cases where the supposition of haunting is based on occurrences 
of this particular kind and magnitude; but hardly in cases of typical 
“poltergeist” phenomena. 


C. J. Ducasse 


Department of Philosophy 
Brown University 
Providence, Rhode Island 


EL HIPNOTISMO DE HOY, by Galina Solovey and Anatol 
Milechnin. Pp. 286. Ediciones “Dyaus,” Buenos Aires, 1957. (No 
price given. ) 


The authors emphasize that at present a completely new under- 
standing of hypnotism is developing, based on new concepts. They 
point out that “sleep” is only one of the many “phenomena” of the 
hypnotic state and that the hypnotic state is not only normal but of 
very frequent appearance. Hypnotic induction takes place in a “spon- 
taneous” and out-of-awareness way so frequently that all of us are 
hypnotizers and hypnotized at the same time in our daily relations 
with people. The hypnotic state is in its essence a re-enactment on the 
part of the subject of the emotional state that a child experiences on 
being caressed and lulled by his parents, when he needs it (positive 
hypnotic state) or the emotional state he experiences before a severe 
and authoritarian attitude on the part of his parents (negative hypnotic 
state). The techniques of hypnotic induction are very similar to the 
procedures mothers use to tranquilize their children. The “passes,” 
lights, fixed look, etc., are only variations. It is known that children 
enter easily into the hypnotic state. Since birth the mother contin- 
uously influences the child through suggestive power. The expression 
of maternal love, when the child needs it, is the equivalent of a 
hypnotic induction. When this does not occur, the child’s health is 
seriously impaired and it could even die in extreme cases. 
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The operator does not impose the hypnotic state in the subject but 
only helps him to develop this process in himself, making use of the 
conditionings and associations to the emotional hypnotic state origi- 
nally inducted by the caresses and lullabies of the mother. These con- 
ditionings and associations take place through a mechanism probably 
comparable to the “conditioned reflex” of Pavlov. The modern inter- 
pretation of the depth of the hypnotic state is that it depends upon the 
degree of psychological regression to earlier stages of development of 
the individual. 

As to treatment, the authors state that the curative factor in all 
schools of psychotherapy regardless of the theoretical frame of 
reference resides in the interpersonal relationship between patient and 
therapist and not in the theoretical! foundation of the school. As proof 
of this they state the fact that all psychotherapeutic schools have more 
or less the same number of successes. Transference and rapport are 
no more than hypnotic states. In the treatment by hypnosis the authors 
stimulate the hypnotic emotional state that comes from infancy and 
claim that this has a stabilizing effect that counteracts the alterating 
(disturbing) experiences of life. The therapist combines three ways 
of action: (a) he establishes constructive interpersonal hypnotic rela- 
tions with the patient; (b) he attempts to attract the help of inter- 
personal hypnotic relations in the daily life of the patient in favor of 
the therapeutic process (neutralizing some relations and stimulating 
others during the treatment period); and (c) he develops the asso- 
ciations of the patient to the induction of autohypnosis for the stabili- 
zation of his emotional state. 

The reviewer feels that this is a very readable book that can be 
understood by anyone. The authors accomplish their goal of bringing 
up to date, in a comprehensive way, the modern concepts about 
hypnotism. 

Apotro Zier, M.D. 


47 East 77th Street 
New York 21, N. Y. 








Obituary 


Hereward Carrington 


We regret to report the death of Dr. Hereward Carrington, known 
to all the readers of the JourNnat for his voluminous writings in the 
field of psychical research, on December 26, 1958, in Los Angeles, 
after a long illness. He was the founder and director of the American 
Psychical Institute, Inc. and a member of this Society and of the 
Society for Psychical Research (London). 

Born on Jersey, Channel Islands, England, in 1880, he became, 
when barely into his ’teens, passionately interested in the history 
and techniques of magic, an interest which he sustained throughout 
his life and which stood him in good stead in his investigations of the 
physical phenomena of mediumship. Before he was twenty he came 
across Miss Goodrich-Freer’s Essays in Psychical Research and was 
deeply impressed by the book, so much so that he then and there 
decided to make psychical research his life work. In preparation for 
this, he joined the S.P.R. and read their publications eagerly. “My 
reading soon convinced me,” he wrote (in The Psychic World, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1937) “that many of these 
phenomena were undoubtedly supernormal, and that the general 
character and tone of the Society’s publications were eminently 
scientific and skeptical, as well as fair and open-minded. . . ” 


In 1899 he came to this country and soon thereafter began work 
on an analysis of Mrs. Piper’s trance utterances and automatic script, 
published in S.P.R. Proceedings (Vol. 17, 1901-1903, pp. 337-359) 
under the title of “Discussion of the Trance Phenomena of Mrs. Piper.” 
This was the first in a long series of papers (for the most part in the 
publications of the S.P.R. and the A.S.P.R.) and books to pour forth 
from his pen from the age of twenty to almost the day of his death. 
The field has never seen a more prolific writer and his books alone 
must number upwards of fifty. The principal ones appear in his 
biography in Who’s Who in America, in which volume his name has 
been listed since 1899. 


Dr. Carrington was as active in carrying out research as he was 
in writing. His main interest was in physical phenomena and during 
the course of the years he sat with almost every prominent physical 
medium, both in this country and abroad. In the course of his work 
for the A.S.P.R. (he was assistant to Professor James H. Hyslop 
and a member of the Society’s council until 1908), he investigated 
many cases of poltergeists, physical mediums, slate writers, etc. In 
1908 he went to Naples with the Hon. Everard Fielding and W. W. 
Baggally to investigate on behalf of the S.P.R. the physical medium, 
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Eusapia Palladino. The findings of this team were given in “A 
Report on a Series of Sittings with Eusapia Palladino” (Proc. S.P.R., 
Vol. 23, 1909). Until these sittings with Palladino, Dr. Carrington 
had never seen any physical phenomena he had been unable to account 
for by trickery ; however, in his final summing up of the Naples series, 
he wrote: “As a result of the ten sittings held by us at Naples... 
I have to record my absolute conviction of the reality of at least some 
of the phenomena; and the conviction, amounting in my own mind to 
complete certainty, that the results witnessed by us were not due to 
fraud or trickery on the part of Eusapia” (p. 555). In November, 
1909, Dr. Carrington was instrumental in bringing Palladino to this 
country and organizing a series of about thirty sittings with her. A 
detailed account of this series appears in his book The American 
Seances with Eusapia Palladino (Garrett Publications, New York, 
1954). 


Dr. Carrington was one of the permanent American delegates to 
the International Psychical Congresses and attended the first of these, 
held in 1921 in Copenhagen. He was also a member of the Scientific 
American committee for the investigation of the phenomena of spiri- 
tualism and in this connection had many sittings in 1924 with the 
Boston medium “Margery.” At that time he felt that some of her 
telekinetic phenomena were genuine. However, when the discovery 
was made in 1932 that the ““Walter” thumb prints were actually those 
of a living man, Dr. Carrington revised his opinion and wrote: “T 
cannot but feel that these [preposterous thumb print phenomena] 
have thrown a cloud over the whole case which can only be dispelled, 
if at all, by a long series of rigidly controlled experiments . . . as 
it stands . . . serious credence can no longer be given to this case 
by psychic investigators” (Bulletin 22, Boston Society for Psychic 
Research, April, 1934). 

In 1932 and 1933 Dr. Carrington carried out a series of psychologi- 
cal and physiological tests with the well-known trance medium, Mrs. 
Eileen J. Garrett, in the hope of shedding light on the question 
whether her control “Uvani” is an independent entity or merely a 
subconscious dramatization (“An Instrumental Test of the Indepen- 
dence of a ‘Spirit Control,’” Bulletin I of the American Psychical 
Institute). Technical and statistical difficulties make it impossible to 
interpret the results, but in his review of the report, Whately Caring- 
ton wrote: “. .. Hereward Carrington is to be congratulated .. . on 
his courage and enterprise in undertaking so formidable a research 
... and on his determination to import the essential element of ‘quanti- 
tative measurement into the cloudy waste of psychical speculation 
...” (Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 42, 1934-1935, p. 249). 


L. A. D. 











HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY 


The First American Society for Psychical Research was formed in 1885, 
in consequence of a visit by Sir W. F. Barrett to this country, and Prof. Simon 
Newcomb became its President. In 1887 the Society invited a man of signal 
ability, Richard Hodgson, A.M., LL.D., sometime Lecturer in the University 
of Cambridge, to become its Executive Secretary, and he accepted. 


This organization later became a branch of the English Society under the 
very able guidance of Dr. Hodgson until his death in 1905. The American 
Society for Psychical Research was then re-established with James H. Hyslop, 
Ph.D., formerly Professor of Logic and Ethics in Columbia University, as its 
Secretary and Director. 


THE ENDOWMENT 


The American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., was originally incor- 
porated under the Laws of New York in 1904 under the name of American 
Institute for Scientific Research, for the purpose of carrying on and endowing 
investigation in the fields of psychical research and psychotherapeutics. It 
is supported by contributions from its members and a small endowment fund. 
The income of the Society pays only for the publications and office ex- 
penses, but does not enable the Society to carry on its scientific investigations. 
A much greater fund is required before this work can be carried forward with 
the initiative and energy which its importance deserves. 

The endowment funds are dedicated strictly to the uses set forth in the 
deed of gift and are under control of the Board of Trustees, the character and 
qualification of whom are safeguarded, as with other scientific institutions. 


Moneys and property dedicated by will or gift to the purposes of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., whether to the uses of 
psychical research or psychotherapeutics, are earnestly solicited. The form 
which such dedication should take when made by will is indicated in the 
following : 


“I give, devise and bequeath to the American Society for Psychical 
Research, Inc., a corporation organization under the laws of the State of New 
York, the sum of dollars (or if the bequest is real estate, or 
other specific items of property, these should be sufficiently described for 
identification), in trust for the corporate purposes of said Society.” 











